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PREFACE 


This  alternative  edition  of  Patterns  for  Writing  3  is  intended  simply  to 
round  out  the  study  of  certain  topics  examined  in  books  1  and  2. 

Lesson  1  contains  two  assignments.  You  should  complete  one  or  the 
other  as  directed  by  your  teacher.  Solving  the  problems  in  either  of  the 
assignments  will  help  you  recall  the  ideas  you  worked  with  in  grades  seven 
and  eight. 

Lesson  2  directs  your  attention  to  the  way  in  which  English  permits  us 
to  change  the  emphasis  we  give  to  certain  parts  of  an  expression.  Lessons 
3,  4,  and  5  demonstrate  methods  of  combining  sentence  patterns  to  express 
more  complex  ideas.  Finally,  Lesson  6  enables  you  to  find  out  for  yourself 
how  well  you  have  mastered  the  ideas  about  the  language  that  you  have 
thus  far  encountered. 

Neither  this  book,  nor  any  other  book,  will  complete  your  knowledge  of 
the  language.  The  author  hopes  you  have  an  inquiring  mind  that  will  not 
be  satisfied  when  other  people  say,  “That  is  the  way  it  is.”  If  you  do,  you 
will  go  on  learning  about  the  language  all  your  life,  and  you  will  regret  that 
one  life  is  too  short  to  do  the  job. 

The  Teacher’s  Handbook  to  book  3  explains  in  more  detail  the  purpose 
of  Lesson  1  and  offers  some  suggestions,  based  on  classroom  experience, 
for  using  the  other  lessons  in  the  book.  It  also  provides  answers  to  the 
exercises,  problems,  and  tests  in  this  text. 
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LESSON  1 


What  did  you  learn  last  year? 

FORM  M 

(a)  Your  friend,  who  lives  close  by,  has  great  difficulty  in  expressing 
himself.  Yesterday  he  completed  an  exercise  on  an  essay  called  “Bird’s 
Nests.”  One  of  the  questions  asked  him  to  “state  the  main  idea  of  the  essay 
in  a  single  sentence,”  and  his  answer  was  returned  to  him  marked  m 
(meaning  “not  a  sentence”).  He  has  appealed  to  you  for  help. 

Here  is  what  he  wrote: 

A  number  of  different  kinds  of  birds’  nests. 

Make  use  of  the  symbols  and  the  ideas  about  sentence  patterns  that  you 
and  he  learned  in  grades  seven  and  eight  to  help  him  rewrite  his  answer. 
Don’t  write  out  the  correct  answer  for  him.  That  is  insulting  and  won’t 
help  him.  Write  out  a  pattern  and  use  arrows  to  show  how  the  information 
he  did  set  down  might  fit  into  a  complete  sentence  pattern. 

(b)  Your  young  brother,  who  is  in  grade  six  and  who  is  very  quick  at 
grasping  an  idea,  has  been  listening  to  you  coach  your  friend.  “Write  some 
symbols  for  me,”  he  challenges  you  after  your  friend  leaves.  “I’ll  bet  I  can 
write  sentences  as  well  as  he  can.” 

“Don’t  be  silly,”  you  answer.  “You’d  have  to  know  what  nouns  and 
verbs  and  adjectives  and  things  are.” 

“All  right,  show  me  what  they  are  and  then  I’ll  write  any  kind  of 
sentence  you  want.” 

Could  you  show  your  young  brother  how  to  pick  out  most  of  the  nouns, 
verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  in  a  passage  such  as  the  following? 

Usually,  a  school  is  the  last  place  one  expects  to  find  haunted. 
At  least  we  don’t  expect  to  find  it  efficiently  haunted  by  a  real  ghost. 
However,  the  old  schoolhouse  at  Newbury  was  regularly  haunted  in 
the  1870’s. 

All  would  proceed  busily  but  quietly  until  the  early  dusk  of  autumn 
began  to  gather.  Suddenly  a  rich,  golden  hue  would  spread  over  the 
classroom  as  if  reflected  from  a  glowing  fire  in  the  next  room.  But 
there  was  no  fire  in  the  next  room.  Pupils  and  teacher  would  sit  and 
watch  breathlessly  as  the  light  spread  until  it  illuminated  every  detail 
in  the  room. 

Fortunately  the  visitation  was  over  in  a  matter  of  moments,  and 
the  glow  would  retreat  silently,  like  a  spider  sifting  back  into  the 
cracks  of  the  wall. 
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1.  Write  “test  sentences”  that  will  enable  your  brother  to  pick  out 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs. 

2.  Indicate  what  each  test  sentence  is  for.  For  example,  write  “Any 
word  which  will  fill  the  blank  in  this  sentence  is  a  noun”  and  then 
give  the  test  sentence  with  the  proper  blank  (or  blanks). 

3.  Use  the  passage  on  page  1  as  the  material  from  which  your  brother 
will  pick  his  parts  of  speech.  As  a  check  on  your  work  and  his, 
prepare  a  set  of  answers  for  him.  In  separate  columns,  properly 
labelled,  list  the  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  that  your 
test  sentences  will  enable  him  to  pick  out  from  the  paragraph. 

4.  Did  your  test  sentences  work  with  all  the  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives, 
and  adverbs  in  the  paragraph?  If  not,  explain  why  they  wouldn’t 
work  with  the  exceptions. 

(c)  Your  fame  as  a  teacher  is  spreading.  A  day  or  so  later,  your  young 
brother  and  his  friend  are  pestering  you  to  show  them  something  about 
“high  school  grammar”  that  they  can  use  to  dazzle  their  classmates  in  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  Make  up  one  or  two  sentences  containing  nonsense  words 
— nonsense  animals  like  “schmoos”  or  “shtonks”  who  perform  nonsense 
actions  like  “kribiting”  or  “gruntzling.”  Give  each  nonsense  word  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  sentence  that  clearly  marks  it  as  a  noun,  a  verb,  an  adjective, 
or  an  adverb.  Where  possible,  use  endings  that  signal  the  part  of  speech. 
Explain,  to  your  class  of  two,  how  you  can  tell  the  part  of  speech  of  each 
nonsense  word. 

(d)  You  may  have  thought  your  job  was  finished,  but  along  comes  a 
friend  of  the  first  boy  you  coached,  and  he  has  a  different  problem.  He 
just  moved  to  your  area  this  year  and,  while  he  can  easily  pick  out  the 
parts  of  speech,  he  never  did  learn  to  tell  a  direct  object  from  a  subjective 
complement. 

1.  Make  up  a  set  of  five  sentences,  each  one  representing  a  different 
basic  sentence  pattern. 

2.  Use  the  minimum  number  of  words  necessary  to  create  the  pattern 
— two  words  for  Pattern  1,  three  words  each  for  Patterns  2,  3,  and  4, 
and  four  words  for  Pattern  5.  If  you  find  it  really  necessary,  you  / 
might  add  determiners  or  auxiliaries.  If  possible,  make  all  the 
sentences  deal  with  one  topic  or  one  situation.  Don’t  use  “cats”  as 
we  did  last  year.  Invent  your  own  “gimmick”  that  will  help  your 
pupil  remember  the  examples. 

3.  Arrange  your  examples  in  order  and  label  them  as  Pattern  1,  Pattern 
2,  and  so  on.  Then  mark  in  the  symbols  for  each  part  of  speech. 

4.  Now  write  some  brief  notes  for  Patterns  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  so  that  the 
new  boy  can  tell  when  he  has  a  direct  object  or  a  subjective  comple¬ 
ment  or  an  indirect  object.  You  might  say  something  like  this:  “If 
your  sentence  goes  noun,  verb,  etc.,  etc.,  the  last  noun  is  called  the 
direct  object.”  (You  fill  in  the  “etc.’s.”) 
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5.  Finally,  write  a  full  sentence,  at  least  seven  or  eight  words  long, 
of  any  pattern,  and  explain  briefly  which  kinds  of  words  you  must 
strike  out,  or  ignore,  in  order  to  see  the  pattern. 

(e)  The  new  boy  finally  seems  to  be  getting  the  idea,  but  he  is  still  a 
little  unsure  about  recognizing  a  compound  sentence  when  he  sees  one. 
Explain  very  briefly,  with  examples,  how  he  can  combine  basic  patterns  to 
make  compound  sentences.  Use  your  sample  sentences,  or  others,  to 
demonstrate  two  methods  of  linking  basic  patterns  to  make  compound 
sentences. 

(f)  Having  settled  the  new  boy’s  problems  for  him,  you  are  just  about 
to  retire  undefeated  when  that  tireless  genius,  your  young  brother,  is  back. 

“The  other  night  when  Dad  was  asking  how  you  studied  the  different 
kinds  of  sentences,  you  said  that  anyone  can  tell  whether  or  not  a  question 
is  coming  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  first  word.  You  said  that  a  question  was 
just  a  different  way  of  arranging  the  words.  What  did  you  mean?” 

“Well,  it’s  something  like  that,  but  it’s  not  quite  that  simple,”  you  reply 
wearily.  “I’ll  answer  this  one  last  question  for  you  and  that’s  it.” 

You  might  start  by  drawing  something  like  this: 


Into  it  you  put  a  set  of  words  that  can  be  combined  to  make  one  of  the 
sentence  patterns.  Our  example  gives  the  ingredients  of  a  Pattern  2 
sentence. 

The  drawing  represents  any  situation  about  which  you  might  make  a 
statement,  ask  a  question,  make  a  request,  or  express  an  exclamation.  Now 
show  your  brother  how  some  (or  all)  of  the  same  words  can  be  arranged 
and  rearranged  to  express  first  a  statement,  then  a  question,  and,  possibly, 
an  exclamation  or  a  request.  Of  course,  you  will  have  to  add  other  words; 
you  have  put  only  the  words  that  are  essential  to  the  particular  pattern 
you  are  illustrating  into  the  balloons,  (note: It  is  very  difficult  to  find  one 
set  of  words  which  can  be  rearranged  to  make  up  all  four  kinds  of 
sentences.) 
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FORM  L 


Read  the  following  little  anecdote  carefully. 

A 

(1)  Before  dawn  an  old  servant  stokes  the  fires  in  the  hotel  bed¬ 
rooms.  (2)  His  orders  are  quite  definite:  Work  quietly  and  do  not 
disturb  the  guests.  (3)  This  old  man  turns  the  doorknob  very,  very 
gently.  (4)  He  creeps  into  the  room  on  tiptoe.  (5)  Then  he  care¬ 
fully  opens  the  door  of  the  ancient  stove. 

B 

(6)  Instantly  he  leaps  at  the  fire.  (7)  He  smashes  the  red  coals 
furiously  with  the  long  poker,  and  then  he  hurls  the  coal  into  the  stove 
by  the  shovelful.  (8)  At  this  point  he  suddenly  remembers  his 
instruction,  and,  immediately,  he  is  quiet  again.  (9)  Now  he  gingerly 
closes  the  stove  door.  (10)  He  waits  for  a  moment,  silently,  and 
then  he  tiptoes  from  the  room. 


C 

(11)  The  guests  are  quite  bewildered.  (12)  Is  he  stupid?  (13)  Is 
he  being  sarcastic  in  a  subtle  way?  (14)  Frankly,  they  can  never 
decide.  (15)  What  a  problem!  (16)  Figure  it  out  for  yourself. 
(17)  It  bothers  every  guest  in  that  famous  old  hostel.  (18)  Please 
give  us  an  answer. 

Make  out  an  answer  sheet  as  follows: 

(a)  Opposite  the  letter  A,  and  next  to  your  lefthand  margin,  write  out 
the  names  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  a  column:  pronouns,  nouns  (leave  three 
lines  for  nouns),  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  determiners,  auxiliaries,  inten¬ 
sifies,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions.  Now  reread  paragraph  A  of  the 
anecdote  and,  opposite  the  name  of  each  part  of  speech,  write  all  the 
words  from  paragraph  A  which  belong  to  that  part  of  speech. 

(b)  Now,  opposite  the  letter  B,  write  the  numbers  from  6  to  10,  repre¬ 
senting  the  sentences  in  paragraph  B  of  the  anecdote.  Opposite  the  number 
representing  each  sentence  state  the  kind  of  sentence — simple  or  com¬ 
pound.  Also,  give  the  number  of  each  pattern  in  the  sentence,  for  example: 
“compound — Pattern  (or  B/P)  3,  Pattern  (or  B/P)  4.”  Remember: 

B/P  1  subject-verb  sentences 

B/P  2  subject-verb-direct  object  sentences 

B/P  3  subject-verb-subjective  complement  (adjective)  sentences 

B/P  4  subject-verb-subjective  complement  (noun)  sentences 

B/P  5  subject-verb-indirect  object-direct  object  sentences 
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(c)  Opposite  the  letter  C  write  the  numbers  11  to  18,  representing  the 
sentences  in  paragraph  C  of  the  anecdote,  in  a  vertical  column.  Leave  a 
space  or  a  line  between  numbers.  Opposite  the  number  representing  each 
sentence  from  11  to  18  write  statement,  question,  request,  or  exclamation. 
For  each  sentence  other  than  a  statement,  give  the  signs,  or  “signals,” 
which  tell  you  whether  it  is  a  question  or  a  request  or  an  exclamation. 
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LESSON  2 


Using  sentence  patterns 

B/P 

symbols 

parts  of  speech 

parts  of  the  sentence 

1: 

1  2 

noun,  verb 

subject,  verb 

2: 

la  2  lb 

noun,  verb,  noun 

subject,  verb,  direct 
object 

3: 

1  2L  3 

noun,  verb, 
adjective 

subject,  verb, 
subjective  complement 

4: 

la  2L  la 

noun,  verb,  noun 

subject,  verb, 
subjective  complement 

5: 

la  2  lb  lc 

noun,  verb,  noun 
noun 

,  subject,  verb,  indirect 

object,  direct  object 

All  of 

the  five  basic  patterns  have  the  possibility  of  being  rewritten  as: 

(a) 

questions — Q  2  .  . 

A  1  2  ...  ? 

.?  Q 1 2  . . . ? 

Q  A  1  2  ...  ?  21...? 

(b) 

requests — 2  .... 

Please  2  .  .  .  . 

Let’s  2  .  .  .  . 

(c)  exclamations — What  .  .  .  !  12...!  How  .  .  .  !  Why  .  .  .  ! 

(d)  There  patterns,  It  patterns 

Studying  patterns,  variants,  and  combinations  of  patterns  gives  us  a  way  of 
thinking  about  the  English  sentence.  It  provides  a  set  of  pigeon-holes  or 
filing  folders  into  which  we  can  place  most  of  the  sentences  we  write.  If 
we  can  recognize  and  describe  most  kinds  of  sentences,  we  can  feel  confi¬ 
dent  in  criticizing  and  correcting  our  own  sentences. 


Problem  1 

It  is  very  hard  to  defend  smoking.  Smoking  is  a  health  hazard. 
Smoking  is  a  definite  cause  of  much  lung  cancer.  Smoking  is  a  nui¬ 
sance.  It  is  a  nuisance  to  non-smokers  to  have  to  be  near  people  who 
are  smoking.  It  fills  the  room  with  poisonous  fumes  that  get  into 
people’s  lungs  when  they  breathe.  It  causes  millions  of  dollars  to  go 
up  in  smoke.  People  could  use  this  money  in  better  ways.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  anything  good  about  smoking. 

Very  briefly,  what  is  wrong  with  this  paragraph?  Rewrite  it  to  make  it 
more  interesting.  How  many  sentence  patterns  did  you  use?  How  many 
variants?  (Try  to  use  only  one  It  pattern.)  Of  course,  you  don’t  simply 
try  to  cram  as  many  different  sentence  patterns  and  variants  into  a  para¬ 
graph  as  possible.  You  use  certain  constructions  for  definite  effects. 
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(a)  As  a  newspaper  reporter  setting  up  a  story  based  on  private  infor¬ 
mation,  you  find  yourself  saying, 

From  inside  the  organization,  an  informant  I  cannot  name  at  this  time 

(subject) 

sent  me  the  following  warning.  .  .  . 

(direct  object) 

At  this  point  you  realize  that  you  want  to  direct  attention  away  from  the 
person  who  “tipped  you  off.” 

1.  Rewrite  the  sentence  to  eliminate  any  reference  to  the  information 
in  the  italicized  words. 

2.  What  did  you  do  with  the  direct  object  of  the  original  sentence? 

3.  What  did  you  do  to  the  verb  of  the  original  sentence? 

(b)  Take  the  following  pieces  of  information: 

doctor  examined  (seven  times)  Grandad 

What  sentence  pattern  does  this  immediately  suggest? 

(1)  The  doctor  examined  Grandad  seven  times. 

Retaining  all  the  pieces  of  information,  rewrite  the  sentence  as  a  Pattern 
1  sentence.  Which  piece  of  information  did  you  have  to  put  into  a  prepo¬ 
sitional  phrase? 

(2)  Grandad  was  examined  seven  times  by  the  doctor. 

Sentences  (1)  and  (2)  say  much  the  same  thing.  In  what  way  do  they 
differ?  In  other  words,  what  part  does  the  subject  play  in  each  sentence? 
Now  look  at  this  sentence : 

(3)  Grandad  endured  seven  examinations  by  that  doctor. 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  part  played  by  the  subject  in  sentences  (2) 
and  (3)? 


What  are  “active”  and  “passive”? 

Built  into  the  meaning  of  most  English  verbs  is  the  idea  that  any  action 
they  may  express  is  “directed  out”  from  the  subject  of  the  sentence  to  some 
object,  which  may  or  may  not  be  mentioned.  The  verb  shoot  suggests  that, 
in  a  sentence,  the  subject  (“doer”)  will  be  shooting  at  something,  the 
ob j  ect  ( ‘  ‘receiver’  ’ ) . 

When  this  situation  exists,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  subject  is  the 
“doer”  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb,  many  people  say  that  the  verb 
is  an  “ active  construction”  or  is  in  the  “active  voice.”  Obviously,  this  way 
of  looking  at  the  construction  can  be  confusing. 
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Let  us  look  at  the  sentences  from  the  preceding  problem  again. 

( 1 )  The  doctor  examined  Grandad  seven  times. 

(2)  Grandad  was  examined  seven  times  by  the  doctor. 

(3)  Grandad  endured  seven  examinations  by  that  doctor. 

In  sentence  1  we  had  the  subject,  doctor,  doing  something,  examining,  to 
the  object  Grandad.  When  we  express  the  same  general  idea  in  sentence  2, 
we  show  Grandad  as  both  the  subject  and  the  “receiver”  of  the  action. 
We  signal  that  the  subject  is  now  the  receiver  by  adding  a  form  of  the 
verb  be ,  in  this  case  was,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  main  verb,  and  by  using  a 
past  form  of  the  verb  examined.  We  put  the  “doer”  of  the  action,  doctor, 
into  a  prepositional  phrase  using  the  preposition  by. 

But  consider  sentence  (3).  We  have  achieved  practically  the  same 
effect,  not  by  changing  the  form  of  the  verb  examined,  but  by  selecting  a 
new  verb.  The  verb  endured,  unlike  examined,  carries,  built  into  its  mean¬ 
ing,  the  idea  that  the  subject  will  be  the  receiver  of  the  action. 

To  summarize:  In  most  English  sentences  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
will  be  the  “doer”  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb.  By  adding  a  form 
of  the  verb  be  {am,  is,  are,  was,  were,  be,  being,  been )  as  an  auxiliary  to 
a  past  form  of  the  main  verb,  we  can  reverse  this  direction  of  meaning  and 
signal  the  subject  as  the  “receiver”  of  the  action.  This  is  known  as  a 
passive  construction;  it  is  in  the  “passive  voice.” 


Problem  3 

(a)  You  are  getting  ready  to  speak  to  a  motion  in  the  Students’  Council 
meeting  and  you  mentally  rehearse  what  you  will  say: 

I  warned  this  council  of  the  danger  in  raising  student  fees  without 
an  explanation  to  the  student  body. 

Fortunately,  before  you  speak  you  realize  that  the  word  1  in  there  may  not 
go  down  too  well  with  some  of  the  other  council  representatives.  Reword 
your  comment  to  remove  the  I. 

(b)  Every  year  in  your  district  all  the  schools  hold  a  fund-raising 
drive  to  help  the  Red  Cross,  and,  for  the  last  five  years,  your  Junior  High 
School  has  raised  the  largest  sum  of  any  school.  This  year  everyone  took 
it  for  granted,  and,  as  a  result,  didn’t  try  too  hard.  Now  you  have  to  read 
your  report  at  a  school  assembly.  You  have  to  point  out  that: 

An  elementary  school  has  raised  the  most  money  in  the  district. 

Before  speaking,  revise  this  sentence  to  put  money  in  the  subject  position. 
Put  elementary  school  into  a  prepositional  phrase.  Will  this  revision  enable 
you  to  put  more  emphasis  on  the  words,  “an  elementary  school,”  as  you 
read  your  report?  Try  it. 
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(c)  Re-examine  the  revised  sentences.  Describe  what  happened  when 
you  rewrote  them  using  the  passive  construction. 


REMEMBER - 

In  composing  a  sentence  using  the  passive  construction: 

1.  Put  the  “receiver  of  the  action”  into  the  subject  position. 

2.  Use  a  form  of  the  verb  be  as  an  auxiliary  with  a  past  form  of  the 
main  verb,  (note:  Some  verbs  have  two  past  forms:  eat,  ate,  eaten. 
Only  one  of  them  will  fit  with  an  auxiliary . ) 

3.  Decide  whether  or  not  you  want  to  draw  attention  to  the  “doer  of 
the  action”  (put  it  in  a  prepositional  phrase  or  leave  it  out). 


exercise  1 

Consider  this  basic  pattern: 

Now  look  at  this  passive  construction: 

(The  letters  after  the  symbols  for  the  noun  are  only  used  to  illustrate  a 
point.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sentence  pattern.) 

Using  the  sort  of  diagram  illustrated  above,  show  what  happens  when 
the  following  sentences  are  rewritten  with  passive  constructions: 

1.  A  sneak-thief  had  taken  his  wallet. 

2.  My  old  aunt  underwent  three  operations. 

3.  The  mayor  gave  the  school  a  trophy. 

4.  My  cat  proudly  presented  me  with  a  mouse. 

5.  “This  tape  will  self-destruct  in  30  seconds.” 

6.  This  new  car  drives  easily. 

There  are  several  ways  of  rewriting  sentence  3.  What  are  the  possibilities? 

If  you  cannot  rewrite  a  sentence  using  a  passive  construction,  explain 
why. 


Using  sentence  patterns  9 


LESSON  3 


Modification  —  adjective  clauses 

EXERCISE  2 

Copy  the  following  sentences  into  your  notebook  and  leave  every  other 
line  blank.  Underline  and  label  all  modifiers  of  the  noun.  Mark  in  the 
symbols  if  it  will  help. 

1.  The  nervous  driver  slipped  into  an  even  more  hunched  position 
behind  the  wheel. 

2.  This  novice  racer  with  the  anxious  eyes  glanced  nervously  up  and 
down  the  road. 

3.  Our  friend  had  now  completed  three  sides  of  a  square. 

4.  The  people  here  seem  easily  entertained. 

(a)  Group  the  modifiers  according  to  kind;  that  is,  put  all  the  adjectives 
together,  all  the  determiners  together,  and  so  on. 

(b)  Describe  the  position  of  each  modifier.  (Did  the  adjective  come 
before  or  after  the  noun?) 

(c)  Make  a  summary  of  the  kinds  of  modifiers  of  nouns  (or  pronouns) 
and  the  positions  they  take. 

exercise  3 

Copy  the  following  sentences  into  your  notebook,  leaving  space. 

1.  He  ran  quickly. 

2.  He  left  suddenly. 

3.  Suddenly  he  left. 

4.  He  suddenly  left. 

5.  He  is  leaving  in  a  moment. 

6.  In  a  moment  he  will  leave. 

7.  Both  boys  came  here. 

8.  There  he  stood. 

9.  Truthfully,  there  is  no  answer  to  that  one. 

(a)  Underline  and  label  all  modifiers  of  the  verb  and  give  the  position 
of  each;  that  is,  tell  whether  it  comes  after  the  verb,  between  the  subject 
and  the  verb,  or  before  the  subject. 

(b)  List  the  kinds  of  verb  modifiers  that  you  found  and  the  position  or 
positions  in  which  you  found  each  kind. 

(c)  Give  the  adverb  (or  adverbs)  that  does  not  modify  a  verb.  What 
does  it  modify?  What  position  does  it  take? 
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Problem  4 


Both  these  sentences  convey  approximately  the  same  kind  of  information: 

1.  He  is  a  rather  stupid  player. 

2.  He  is  the  player  who  kicked  the  ball  into  his  own  goal. 

(a)  Which  word  in  each  sentence  is  modified  by  the  italicized  word 
group  in  that  sentence? 

(b)  Which  sentence  conveys  more  information?  Explain. 

(c)  Could  you  transfer  the  information  contained  by  the  italicized  word 
group  in  sentence  2  to  a  position  in  front  of  the  word  it  modifies? 

Most  people  agree  that  both  italicized  word  groups  modify  the  word 
player.  While  both  italicized  word  groups  convey  the  information  that 
this  unfortunate  player  is  not  too  bright,  the  word  group  in  sentence  2  is 
much  more  specific  because  it  gives  you  a  particular  situation  in  which  the 
boy  demonstrated  his  failure  to  think.  There  is  one  possible  way  in  which 
you  could  transfer  the  modifying  information  in  sentence  2  to  a  position  in 
front  of  the  word  player ,  but  it  is  a  very  awkward  arrangement:  “He  is  our 
kick-the-ball-into-your-own-goal  player.”  Notice  that  we  had  to  put 
hyphens  between  all  the  words  in  order  to  signal  to  the  reader  that  the 
word  group  acts  like  a  single  adjective. 

A  word  group  that  modifies  by  conveying  a  complete  situation — some¬ 
body  doing  something — usually  appears  after  the  word  it  modifies. 

Let  us  look  at  another  group  of  words  that  modifies  by  conveying  a 
situation. 


la  2  (D)  lb  (P  D  1) 

That  poor  player,  who  hates  any  mention  of  that  game,  is  famous. 

The  word  who  is  a  pronoun  and  the  italicized  word  group  follows  the 
arrangement  of  a  Pattern  2  sentence.  We  can  have  a  complete  basic  pattern 
within  a  sentence,  or  one  basic  pattern  linked  to  another  to  make  up  a 
sentence.  We  shall  call  each  pattern  a  clause. 

A  clause  is  any  basic  pattern  which  forms  part  of  a  sentence. 

Problem  5 

(a)  Pick  out  and  underline  the  clauses  in  the  following  sentences.  Give 
the  sentence  pattern  of  each  clause. 

1.  My  friend  has  a  car  whose  motor  always  seems  in  agony. 

2.  I  may  sound  critical,  but  I’m  really  amused. 

3.  I’ll  be  an  understanding  friend,  and  we  can  spend  our  weekends 
admiring  the  mechanical  masterpiece. 

(b)  Based  on  sentences  2  and  3,  write  a  definition  of  a  compound 
sentence  using  the  word  “clause”  or  “clauses.” 


Modification — ad jective  clauses 
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Problem  6 


Notice,  in  the  first  of  the  following  sentences,  that  the  italicized  words 
form  a  basic  pattern  and  that  the  whole  group,  who  misplaced  a  complete 
company ,  describes  the  officer.  Because  this  basic  pattern  forms  part  of  a 
larger  sentence,  we  call  it  a  clause. 


la  2  (D)  (3)  lb 

( 1 )  That  major  is  the  officer  who  misplaced  a  complete  company. 
(2)  He  told  the  company  to  go  to  a  place  that  he  had  marked  on  the 
map  and  to  wait  for  him  there.  (3)  The  map,  which  was  the  only 
record  of  our  position,  was  left  at  the  last  stopping  place.  (4)  In  the 
major’s  opinion,  the  men  who  were  out  there  weren’t  really  lost;  it 
was  just  that  he  wasn’t  sure  exactly  where  they  were.  (5)  Our 
colonel,  who  was  a  very  short-tempered  man,  emptied  his  plate  of 
stew  over  the  apologetic  major. 

(a)  In  the  above  sentences,  what  part  of  speech  is  the  word  just  preced¬ 
ing  the  first  word  of  each  italicized  clause? 

(b)  Write  down  the  first  word  in  each  italicized  clause. 

(c)  Consider  the  first  sentence  again. 

(D)  la  2L(D)  la  (la  2  (D)  (3)  lb) 

1.  That  major  is  the  officer  who  misplaced  a  complete  company. 

If  we  took  out  the  italicized  clause  would  we  have  a  complete  pattern  left? 

(d)  Copy  sentence  5  and  write  in  the  symbols.  What  is  the  pattern  of 
the  sentence?  Is  it  affected  by  the  italicized  clause?  Does  the  clause  seem 
to  follow  a  sentence  pattern  of  its  own?  What  is  it? 

The  clauses  you  have  just  been  looking  at  are  usually  called  subordinate , 
or  dependent,  clauses.  But  the  idea  that  some  clauses  are  dependent  and 
some  independent  often  leads  to  trouble.  For  example,  a  sentence  like 
“They  went  home”  must  be  “dependent”  on  some  other  sentence  if  we  are 
to  know  who  “they”  are. 

A  witness  in  a  court  case  over  the  ill-treatment  of  a  small  boy  testified: 

I  saw  in  front  of  me  a  little  boy  who  was  trembling  with  terror. 

The  italicized  words  are  a  subordinate  clause,  but  everyone  in  that  court¬ 
room  knew  they  contained  the  important  idea.  A  more  useful  way  to  think 
of  “subordinate”  is  to  think  of  it  as  meaning  “a  part  of.”  Subordinate 
clauses  are  a  part  of  some  other  expression. 

As  you  examine  more  and  more  sentences  containing  subordinate 
clauses,  you  will  realize  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  see  why  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause  is  less  important  than  the  other  material.  We  can  continue 
to  use  the  term  “subordinate  clause,”  but  we  must  define  it  carefully. 
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Lesson  3 


Subordinate  clauses  are  usually  marked  by  a  special  word  at  the 
beginning  of  the  clause.  We  shall  call  these  words  subordinators  and  we 
shall  mark  them  with  the  symbol  S.  (Subordinators  are  also  sometimes 
called  “subordinate  conjunctions.”) 

Who,  which,  that,  and  sometimes  whom  and  whose  are  subordinators  (S). 
Here  is  an  example: 

la  2  (D)  lb  (Sla  2  D  lb) 

I  knew  the  man  who  shot  the  cougar. 

Who,  in  this  position,  is  both  the  mark  of  the  subordinate  clause  and  a 
pronoun.  Therefore  we  shall  mark  it  Sla:  S  for  subordinator,  1  for  pronoun, 
and  a  to  show  that  who  and  cougar  (lb)  refer  to  different  things. 


Problem  7 

(a)  How  shall  we  mark  the  subordinator  in  the  following  sentence? 

He  is  the  man  whose  big  dog  chases  little  foreign  cars. 

(b)  Consider  this  sentence  next: 

(D)(3)  la  2  (D)  (D)  lb  (P  D  1) 

An  old  lady  left  two  thousand  dollars  to  her  cat. 

Now,  mark  the  subordinator  in  this  sentence: 

This  is  the  cat  to  whom  her  owner  left  two  thousand  dollars. 

A  subordinate  clause  is  a  clause  that  is  marked  in  some  way,  usually  by 
a  subordinator,  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause.  A  subordinate  clause  is 
always  part  of  a  longer  sentence. 


EXERCISE  4 

Consider  this  sentence  again: 

That  man  is  the  major  who  misplaced  a  complete  company. 

We  might  write  the  sentence  as  two  separate  sentences,  like  this: 

That  man  is  the  major.  He  misplaced  a  complete  company. 

Combine  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  into  a  single  sentence 
with  one  subordinate  clause.  Underline  the  subordinator  in  each  sentence. 

1.  There  is  a  lonely  old  man. 

He  mailed  a  present  to  himself. 

2.  The  clown  gives  a  slice  of  watermelon  to  the  first  woman  in  sight. 
The  woman  is  wearing  a  mink  stole. 


Modification — ad jective  clauses 
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Problem  8 


(a)  Consider  the  purpose  in  using  the  italicized  subordinate  clauses  in 
the  following  sentences: 

1.  That  major  is  the  officer  who  misplaced  a  complete  company. 
That  major  is  a  forgetful  officer. 

2.  He  told  the  company  to  go  to  a  place  that  he  had  marked.  .  .  . 
He  told  the  company  to  go  to  a  definite  place. 

3.  In  the  major’s  opinion,  the  men  who  were  out  there.  .  .  . 

In  the  major’s  opinion  the  lost  men.  .  .  . 

4.  Our  colonel,  who  was  a  very  short-tempered  man ,  emptied.  .  .  . 
Our  irritable  colonel  emptied.  .  .  . 

In  the  second  version  of  each  sentence,  we  have  replaced  the  clause  with  a 
single  word  that  conveys  approximately  the  same  idea.  What  part  of  speech 
are  these  single  words  that  convey  the  approximate  meaning  of  the  clauses? 

(b)  We  are  going  to  encounter  other  kinds  of  subordinate  clauses  as  we 
examine  more  samples  of  the  language.  If  we  want  to  indicate  the  special 
kind  of  subordinate  clause  we  have  just  been  examining,  what  name  might 
we  give  to  it? 

Set  down  your  answers  before  reading  on. 

Let  us  call  the  particular  kind  of  clauses  we  have  been  looking  at 
subordinate  adjective  clauses  or,  simply,  adjective  clauses.  The  term  adjec¬ 
tive  clause  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  subordinate  clause. 

REMEMBER - - 

1.  A  clause  is  any  basic  pattern  which  forms  part  of  a  sentence. 

2.  An  adjective  clause  is  a  basic  pattern,  or  an  arrangement  of  a  basic 
pattern,  that  (a)  begins  with  who,  which,  that,  or  sometimes  whom 
(to  whom)  or  whose ;  and  (b)  follows  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

3.  Adjective  clauses  modify  the  nouns  or  pronouns  that  they  follow. 


exercise  5 

You  will  remember  that  a  noun  cluster  consists  of  a  noun  (headword) 
and  all  its  modifiers.  Examine  the  following  noun  clusters: 

1 .  the  apples  which  hung  over  the  wall 

2.  some  boys  who  “borrowed”  the  apples 

3.  the  owner  who  was  terribly  angry 

4.  a  passer-by  who  was  a  policeman 
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(a)  Copy  the  clusters  and  circle  the  headword  in  each. 

(b)  Underline  all  the  adjective  clauses. 

(c)  In  the  righthand  margin  tell  what  each  clause  modifies. 


HEADWORD 

MODIFIERS  OF 

THE  HEADWORD 

determiners 

subordinate  adjective  clauses 

apples 

the 

SI  2  (P  D  1) 

which  hung  over  the  wall 

( Pattern  1 ) 

boys 

some 

Sla  2  (D)  lb 

who  “borrowed”  the  apples 

{Pattern  2) 

owner 

the 

SI  2L  (V)  3 

who  was  terribly  angry 

{Pattern  3) 

passer-by 

a 

Sla  2L  (D)  la 

who  was  a  policeman 

{Pattern  4) 

exercise  6 

(a)  Write  noun  clusters  to  fit  the  following  formulas.  Underline  and 
name  the  pattern  of  each  adjective  clause. 

example:  D  1  S  2  P  1 

The  man  who  came  to  dinner.  .  .  .  ( Pattern  1 ) 

1.  D  1  S  2  4 

2.  D  1  S  2  D  1 

3.  D  1  S  2L  V  3 

4.  D  1  S  1  2L  1 

5.  D  1  S  2 

(b)  Make  your  noun  clusters  into  parts  of  complete  sentences. 


Modification — adjective  clauses 
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LESSON  4 


Adjective  and  adverb  clauses 

Problem  9 


Mr.  A  is  an  interesting  man:  he  appears  in  both  these  pictures.  You 
and  your  friends  know  him  for  his  activities  in  situation  1,  but  now, 
through  television,  he  is  known  to  thousands  for  what  he  is  in  situation  2. 

(a)  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  clause  to  convey  the 
information  in  both  situations.  If  such  a  sentence  immediately  suggests 
itself  to  you,  move  on  to  (b),  which  requires  a  little  more  thought. 

(b)  Write  a  Pattern  4  sentence  that  shows,  surprisingly  enough,  that  the 
person  of  situation  1  is  also  the  person  of  situation  2. 

(c)  Does  the  arrangement  of  the  ideas  affect  the  emphasis  in  your 
sentence?  That  is  to  say,  does  it  matter  whether  you  talk  about  situation  2 
first  or  second? 

(d)  Consider  these  two  situations: 

1 .  Mr.  X  directs  a  choir  every  Sunday. 

2.  On  Saturday  Mr.  X  caught  a  bank  robber. 

Write  a  sentence  using  two  adjective  clauses  that  presents  both  situations 
in  an  interesting  way. 
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EXERCISE  7 


Read  the  following  sentences,  using  who  or  which  to  fill  the  blanks. 

( 1 )  That  is  the  pole-vaulter - always  trips  over  the  pole. 

(2)  My  old  aunt,  -  has  been  retired  for  five  years,  could 

pole-vault  better  than  he  can.  (3)  He  has  a  style -  makes 

him  appear  to  be  waltzing  with  the  pole.  (4)  The  pole,  - 

always  slips,  appears  possessed  of  a  life  of  its  own.  (5)  Such  acci¬ 
dents,  -  seem  funny  at  the  time  they  are  happening,  can  ruin 

a  man’s  career.  (6)  Anyone - has  had  a  run  of  bad  luck, 

or  -  is  trying  to  do  a  job  for  -  he  is  not  properly 

trained  or  equipped,  will  sympathize.  (7)  Should  you  tell  the  pole- 
vaulter,  - is  a  sensitive  fellow,  that  it’s  time  to  quit? 


More  about  “who,”  “which,”  and  “that” 

Who,  which ,  and  that  are  not  interchangeable.  In  general,  we  seem  to 
use  these  words  in  this  way : 

Who  refers  to  a  noun  headword  that  names  a  person. 

Which  refers  to  a  noun  headword  that  names  a  thing. 

That  may  sometimes  be  used  in  place  of  who  or  which. 

We  mentioned  earlier  that  adjective  clauses  may  be  introduced  by  whom 
or  whose. 

(a)  Whom  is  usually  found  following  a  preposition: 

That  is  the  man  to  whom  I  gave  the  money. 

(b)  Whose  is  used  as  a  subordinator  and  a  determiner: 

That  is  the  boy  whose  trousers  were  stolen. 


exercise  8 

Use  who,  which,  that,  whom,  or  whose  in  the  following  blanks: 

1.  It  was  the  only  button - would  match  my  coat. 

2.  He  was  the  man - was  so  angry. 

3.  There  is  the  girl - book  was  found  in  the  locker. 

4.  That  is  the  man  to - I  sold  the  tickets. 

5.  There  is  a  breed  of  dog - you  rarely  see  in  this  country. 

6.  The  little  girl, - had  behaved  quite  well  up  to  now,  sud¬ 

denly  screamed  for  her  mother. 

7.  There  is  the  only  car - I  would  buy. 


Adjective  and  adverb  clauses 
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EXERCISE  9 


(a)  Write  sentences  to  fit  the  following  formulas.  Each  sentence  should 
contain  a  subordinate  adjective  clause  introduced  by  who,  which,  that,  (to) 
whom,  or  whose. 


1. 

1 

2L 

D 

1 

SI 

2 

D 

1. 

2. 

D 

1 

SI 

2L 

3 

2 

4. 

3. 

D 

1 

2L 

D 

1 

SI 

A 

2 

4. 

4. 

1 

2L 

D 

1 

to 

SI 

1 

2 

D 

1. 

5. 

D 

1 

SD 

trousers 

A 

2 

2 

4 

4 

(b)  Bracket  the  adjective  clause  in  each  sentence. 

(c)  Write  the  pattern  of  the  adjective  clause  and  the  pattern  of  the 
sentence  to  the  right  of  your  work. 

example:  1  SI  2  1  4  2  D  1. 

la  (Sla  2  lb)  4  2  D  lb 

Cats  [who  catch  mice]  really  earn  their  keep. 

(adjective  clause  —  Pattern  2;  sentence  —  Pattern  2) 

Questions  4  and  5  are  a  bit  of  a  challenge.  Use  the  words  suggested. 


Problem  10 

(a)  Rewrite  and  combine  these  sentences  so  that  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  in  sentence  1  appears  in  an  adjective  clause. 

1.  This  pupil  does  the  minimum  amount  of  work. 

2.  Such  a  pupil  is  a  poor  risk  for  the  university  entrance  course. 

(b)  Rewrite  and  combine  these  sentences  so  that  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  in  sentence  3  appears  in  an  adjective  clause.  Now  rewrite  the 
sentence  so  that  the  content  of  sentence  4  becomes  the  adjective  clause. 

3.  The  submarine  crew  must  remain  at  sea  for  months  and  months. 

4.  They  must  have  considerable  courage  and  tolerance. 

(c)  You  could  combine  sentences  1  and  2  in  this  way: 

Because  this  pupil  does  the  minimum  amount  of  work,  he  is  a  poor 
risk  for  the  university  entrance  course. 

Did  we  use  any  clauses  that  modify  nouns;  in  other  words,  did  we  use 
adjective  clauses?  How  many  basic  patterns  did  we  use  ? 

Try  your  hand  at  combining  sentences  3  and  4  in  a  similar  way  without 
using  a  clause  beginning  with  who. 
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Lesson  4 


Problem  11 


Read  the  following  passage.  Then  answer  the  questions  below. 

( 1 )  When  the  smoke  cleared  from  the  shell-burst ,  the  horse  stood 
shivering,  with  one  leg  held  pathetically  off  the  ground.  (2)  The 
soldier  wept  because  the  wounded  animal  had  to  be  shot.  (3)  Although 
he  pulled  the  trigger  frantically,  his  revolver  would  not  fire.  (4)  As 
he  stood  there  fumbling,  there  was  a  roar  like  an  express  train  and 
then  a  blinding  flash.  (5)  After  the  smoke  and  dust  had  settled,  horse 
and  rider  lay  still  together. 

(a)  The  italicized  word  groups  are  all  subordinate  clauses.  What  are 
the  words  that  mark  them? 

(b)  When  the  smoke  cleared  from  the  shell-burst  is  a  subordinate 
clause.  Why  couldn’t  it  be  a  question? 

(c)  In  each  of  the  following  sentences  there  is  an  italicized  subordinate 
clause.  Can  these  clauses  be  shifted  to  other  positions  in  the  sentences? 

The  boys  stole  the  apples  which  hung  over  the  walls. 

If  he  had  a  minute,  he  thought  of  the  happy  times  at  home. 

(d)  Try  shifting  the  subordinate  clauses  in  sentences  1  to  5  to  other 
positions  in  the  sentence.  Will  any  or  all  of  them  work  in  at  least  two 
positions  without  changing  the  meaning  of  the  sentence? 

(e)  Substitute  a  single  word  like  later  for  each  of  the  italicized  word 
groups.  What  does  it  modify  in  each  of  the  new  sentences  you  have 
composed?  What  part  of  speech  is  later ? 


The  adverb  clause 

All  the  italicized  subordinate  clauses  in  sentences  1  to  5  of  Problem  1 1 
are  said  to  be  adverbial,  or  adverb  clauses.  They  are  felt  to  be  modifiers 
of  the  main  clause,  that  is,  of  the  entire  remainder  of  the  sentence  (except 
perhaps  in  sentence  4),  rather  than  modifiers  of  the  verb.  Examine,  for 
example,  the  following  passage: 

Stop  me  if  you've  heard  this  one.  Because  it  was  his  birthday,  an 
Australian  girl  gave  her  husband  a  new  boomerang.  Unfortunately  he 
killed  himself  when  he  threw  away  the  old  one. 

All  the  italicized  expressions  in  this  passage  are  adverb  clauses.  In  each 
case  they  tell  us  something  about  the  main  clause  rather  than  something 
about  the  verb  in  the  main  clause.  It  would  be  difficult  to  argue  that  if 
you’ve  heard  this  one  modifies  stop. 

There  are  a  great  many  subordinators  that  can  mark  adverb  clauses.  So 
many  in  fact  that,  for  a  while,  we  shall  have  to  use  some  other  means  of 
identifying  adverb  clauses. 


Adjective  and  adverb  clauses 
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We  have  just  seen  that  the  adjective  clause  can  not  be  shifted  without 
changing  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  However,  most,  but  not  all,  adverb 
clauses  can  be  shifted  to  another  position  in  the  sentence  without  changing 
the  meaning. 

Let  us  see  how  this  would  work.  Compare  two  sentences  that  at  first 
glance  seem  to  have  identical  structures: 

1.  He  plays  the  game  which  he  likes  best. 

2.  He  plays  the  game  because  he  likes  it. 

In  sentence  1,  the  word  group  which  he  likes  best  forms  an  adjective 
clause.  We  have  at  least  two  reasons  for  saying  this: 

(a)  The  expression  begins  with  which,  one  of  the  five  adjective  clause 
subordinators. 

(b)  The  italicized  words  can  not  be  moved  around  without  making 
nonsense  of  the  whole  sentence. 

In  sentence  2,  the  words  because  he  likes  it  form  an  adverb  clause.  We 
can  reason  in  this  way: 

(a)  Because  links  one  sentence  pattern  to  another.  It  looks  like  a 
subordinator  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  five  words  that  introduce  adjective 
clauses  {who,  which,  that,  whom  (to  whom),  and  whose). 

(b)  Because  he  likes  it  can  be  shifted  without  making  the  sentence 
mean  anything  different. 

1.  He  plays  the  game  because  he  likes  it. 

2.  Because  he  likes  it,  he  plays  the  game. 

Note  the  punctuation  in  the  last  two  examples. 

There  is  still  another  difference  between  sentences  1  and  2  above.  Let 
us  put  the  two  subordinate  clauses  one  under  the  other. 

1 .  which  he  likes  best  —  adjective  clause 

2.  because  he  likes  it  —  adverb  clause 

Suppose  we  remove  the  subordinators: 

1.  he  likes  best  —  This  leaves  us  asking,  “What  did  he  like  best?” 

2.  he  likes  it  —  This  makes  a  complete  statement  capable  of  stand¬ 
ing  on  its  own. 

(c)  Usually,  if  you  remove  the  subordinator  from  an  adjective  clause, 
you  are  left  with  an  incomplete  statement.  If  you  remove  the  subordinator 
from  an  adverb  clause,  you  have  left  a  complete  statement  capable  of 
standing  on  its  own  and  being  punctuated  as  an  independent  sentence. 
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The  adjective  clause  subordinates  are: 

who  which  that  whom  ( to  whom )  whose 

Some  common  subordinators  used  for  adverb  clauses  are: 


after 

before 

than 

when 

although 

if 

that 

where 

as 

provided  {that) 

though 

wherever 

as  if 

since 

unless 

while 

because 

so  {that) 

until 

One  subordinator,  that ,  can  introduce  both  adjective  and  adverb  clauses: 

He  chose  a  plan  that  was  sure  to  succeed,  (adjective  clause) 

He  worked  day  and  night  that  he  might  eat.  (adverb  clause) 


exercise  10 

(a)  Write  sentences  containing  adverb  clauses  to  fit  the  following 
formulas.  You  may  add  determiners,  auxiliaries,  or  intensifies  if  you  wish. 
Use  a  situation  you  have  recently  read  about  in  the  newspaper  for  your 
sentences. 

1.1  2  because  1  2L  3. 

2.  1  2  S  1  2  D  1. 

3.  D124S12  1. 

4.  S  1  2  D  1  1  2. 

5.  12D14S12D1. 

(b)  Underline  the  subordinate  clauses  and  circle  the  subordinator  in 
each  sentence.  Tell  what  each  subordinate  clause  modifies. 


REMEMBER - 

1 .  An  adverb  clause  is  a  basic  pattern  that  forms  part  of  a  sentence. 

2.  Adverb  clauses  can  usually  shift  position  without  changing  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence. 

3.  Adverb  clauses  begin  with  words  like  although,  because,  if,  or  when, 
or  with  words  for  which  one  of  these  words  will  substitute. 

4.  An  adverb  clause  forms  a  complete  sentence  if  the  subordinator  is 
removed. 
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Use  the  information  you  have  gained  to  pick  out  the  adjective  and 
adverb  clauses  in  the  following  passage. 

(a)  Copy  each  sentence  into  your  notebook. 

(b)  Underline  each  subordinate  clause. 

(c)  Write  adjective  or  adverb  in  brackets  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  to 
identify  the  type  of  clause  used. 

(1)  Father  and  I  stopped  to  watch  a  man  who  was  selling  vege¬ 
table  parers  at  a  street  stand.  (2)  Father  wanted  to  stop  because  this 
was  a  real  salesman  at  work.  (3)  The  street  salesman,  who  is  called 
a  “pitchman,”  began  to  harangue  the  crowd.  (4)  The  fellow  used  a 
style  that  betrayed  his  background  as  a  carnival  barker.  (5)  “This 
blade,”  he  intoned,  “which  is  made  of  the  finest  Toledo  steel,  is  sharp 
enough  to  shave  with.”  (6)  The  crowd  watched  spellbound  as  he 
pulled  an  endless  paper-thin  shaving  from  a  huge  potato.  (7)  While 
he  peeled,  he  kept  raising  the  potato.  (8)  Presently,  he  was  holding 
potato  and  peeler  at  arm’s  length  above  his  head.  (9)  When  the  end 
of  the  peel  touched  the  ground,  he  stopped  to  make  his  final  point. 
(10)  However,  the  crowd,  which  realized  his  purpose,  had  already 
begun  to  melt  away.  (11)  His  ungrateful  audience  was  gone  before 
he  could  make  a  sale. 
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LESSON  5 


The  complex  sentence 

Problem  12 

One  of  your  friends  has  just  had  a  narrative  composition  returned  in 
which  he  had  written  the  following  sentence: 

The  man  jumped  into  a  taxi  and  drove  off  and  Gary  had  to  follow 
him  and  there  wasn’t  another  taxi  in  sight. 

Opposite  this  sentence  in  the  margin  is  the  terse  note:  “Put  one  of  these 
ideas  into  a  subordinate  clause  and  choose  a  more  exact  conjunction  to  link 
the  other  two  clauses.” 

(a)  Show  your  friend  how  he  should  have  written  the  sentence. 

(b)  Explain  how  the  rewritten  sentence  meets  the  requirements  set  by 
the  teacher. 


Problem  13 

Let  us  now  take  a  little  time  to  tie  down  firmly  all  the  things  we  have 
been  studying.  First  of  all  we  must  recognize  both  adjective  and  adverb 
clauses  when  we  meet  them.  Read  these  sentences: 

1.  He  gave  her  a  look  that  you  could  have  poured  on  a  waffle. 

2.  She  lowered  her  eyes  as  he  babbled  of  her  beauty. 

3.  Although  she  could  have  carried  him  over  one  shoulder,  he 
considered  himself  her  protector. 

4.  This  little  man,  who  must  have  been  blind  as  a  bat,  called  her  his 
dear  little  girl. 

Apply  the  following  reasoning  to  sentences  1  to  4  and  decide  what  kind 
of  clause  each  italicized  word  group  is. 

(a)  Can  the  italicized  clause  or  pattern  in  each  sentence  be  shifted  to 
another  part  of  the  sentence  without  changing  the  meaning  or  destroying 
the  sentence?  If  it  can  be  so  shifted,  it  is  an  adverb  clause. 

(b)  If  the  italicized  clause  can  not  be  shifted,  does  it  follow  a  noun? 
Does  it  also  begin  with  one  of  these  subordinators :  who,  which,  that,  whom 
{to  whom),  or  whose?  (You  will  encounter  adjective  clauses  which  do  not 
begin  with  one  of  the  signal  words  we  listed,  but  they  can  not  be  shifted, 
and  they  do  follow  a  noun,  or  pronoun.) 
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The  italicized  clause  in  sentence  1  of  Problem  13  can  not  be  shifted;  it 
begins  with  that,  and  follows  the  noun  look.  It  must  be  an  adjective  clause. 
The  clause  in  sentence  2  can  be  shifted  to  the  beginning  of  the  sentence;  it 
is  an  adverb  clause.  Similarly,  the  clause  in  sentence  3  can  be  shifted,  and 
it  too  is  an  adverb  clause.  The  clause  in  sentence  4  can  not  be  shifted  and 
it  follows  the  noun  man.  It  must  be  an  adjective  clause. 

This  chain  of  reasoning  sums  up  what  you  learned  in  lessons  3  and  4.  It 
will  not  always  work,  but  it  will  get  you  started.  At  first  you  may  have  to 
refer  back  to  instructions  (a)  and  (b),  but  by  the  time  you  have  identified 
a  reasonable  number  of  straightforward  adjective  and  adverb  clauses,  you 
will  not  need  the  guide. 


exercise  12 

Apply  the  chain  of  reasoning  we  have  just  discussed  to  the  clauses  in  the 
following  sentences.  Pick  out  the  adjective  and  adverb  clauses  and  label 
them. 


(1)  John  usually  sang  when  he  boarded  the  bus.  (2)  Now  he 
shouted  when  he  saw  me.  (3)  He  had  just  bought  a  pup  who  was 
full  of  ginger.  (4)  I  could  see  the  idea  that  was  going  through  John’s 
mind.  (5)  Because  the  pup  was  hungry,  he  should  feed  him  some¬ 
thing  immediately,  something  like  steak.  (6)  The  pup,  who  was  game 
for  anything,  began  chewing  the  steak.  (7)  When  the  pup  was  really 
getting  down  to  it,  the  lady  in  the  next  seat  noticed  the  unseemly 
performance.  (8)  “Your  dog  will  be  sick  before  he  has  eaten  all  that 
raw  meat.”  (9)  John  paid  no  attention  to  the  lady,  whose  remarks 
he  took  for  a  joke.  (10)  He  realized  his  error  as  the  pup  suddenly 
stopped  and  looked  thoughtful.  (11)  Before  anyone  could  do  any¬ 
thing,  the  pup  was  very  noisily  ill.  (12)  The  pup  forgot  all  the 
unpleasantness  in  a  few  minutes,  but  the  bus  driver  somehow  nursed 
a  grudge. 


Problem  14 

Read  the  following  sentences  carefully,  keeping  in  mind  the  various  ways 
in  which  we  have  seen  sentence  patterns  combined  into  longer  units. 

(D)  1  2  (P  D  3  1) 

[2  C  2] 

1.  The  telephone  rang  and  rang  in  the  silent  room. 

12  12  1 

2.  Nobody  moved;  nobody  said  anything. 
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0>)  (1)  1  (A)  (4)  2  (D)  (3)  1 

3.  The  police  sergeant  did  not  touch  the  old-fashioned  receiver, 

C  (D)  1  2L  (V)  3 

and  the  others  remained  absolutely  still. 

(P  D  3  1)  1  (A)  2  (D)  1 

4.  In  some  mysterious  fashion,  we  could  picture  the  person 

SI  2  (P  D  D  1)  (P  D  1) 

who  was  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

S  1  (4)  2  (D)  1  12  (P  1) 

5.  Because  we  somehow  felt  his  presence,  we  sat  in  silence. 

S  (D)  (3)  1  (4)  2  (4) 

6.  When  the  noisy  ring  finally  died  away, 

1  (P  1)  2  (4)  (D)  1  (4) 

all  of  us  let  out  our  breaths  together. 

(D)  1  (P  1)  (P  D  1)  SI  (A)  2  (P  D  D 

7.  The  policeman  on  guard  at  the  door,  who  had  stopped  at  the  first 

1)  2  (D)  (3)  1  (P  C  P  D  1)  (4) 

ring,  began  his  pointless  march  up  and  down  the  corridor  again. 

Sentence  1  is  a  simple  sentence.  Sentences  2  and  3  are  compound 
sentences.  Sentences  4,  5,  6,  and  7  are  complex  sentences. 

Using  these  descriptions  and  the  examples  1  to  7,  answer  the  following 
questions : 

(a)  How  many  basic  patterns  are  there  in  a  simple  sentence? 

(b)  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  basic  patterns  in  a  compound 
sentence? 

(c)  How  are  the  basic  patterns  in  a  compound  sentence  linked? 

(d)  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  basic  patterns  in  a  complex 
sentence? 

(e)  How  can  you  tell  the  difference  between  a  “compound”  and  a 
“complex”  sentence? 

Stop  now  and  check  your  answers  before  going  on. 


REMEMBER - 

1.  A  simple  sentence  is  any  one  of  the  five  basic  patterns. 

2.  A  compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  basic  patterns  linked 
by  a  conjunction,  by  a  comma  and  a  conjunction,  or  by  a  semicolon. 

3.  A  complex  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  basic  patterns,  one  of 
which  is  usually  marked  by  a  subordinator. 
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EXERCISE  13 


Label  each  of  the  following  sentences  as  simple,  compound,  or  complex. 

1.  He  who  understands  everything  is  ready  to  forgive  everything. 
{Gautama) 

2.  When  the  gods  wish  to  punish  us,  they  answer  our  prayers. 
{Wilde) 

3.  You  have  not  converted  a  man  because  you  have  silenced  him. 
{Morley) 

4.  Silence  is  a  jewel,  but  it  is  little  worn. 

5.  A  fat  paunch  never  breeds  fine  thoughts.  {St.  Jerome) 

6.  Genius  has  limitations;  stupidity  is  boundless. 

7.  I  am  king  of  the  Romans,  and  above  grammar.  {Emperor 
Sigismund) 

8.  When  you  educate  a  man  you  educate  an  individual;  when  you 
educate  a  woman  you  educate  a  whole  family.  {Mclver) 

9.  Whenever  I  feel  the  urge  to  exercise  coming  on  I  lie  down  until  it 
passes  over. 

10.  She  is  intolerable,  but  that  is  her  only  fault.  {Talleyrand) 


Problem  15 

la  2  lb  la  2  lb  la  2  lb 

1.  War  makes  fright,  fright  makes  alliances,  alliances  make  war. 

(a)  How  would  you  classify  sentence  1?  It  may  seem  awkward,  but 
think  about  it  this  way:  None  of  the  clauses  are  marked  by  subordinators, 
the  conjunction  and  could  be  inserted  between  the  patterns  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  meaning,  and  each  pattern  is  capable  of  standing  alone  as  a  sentence. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  compound  sentence  with  three  basic  patterns.  The 
patterns  happen  to  be  punctuated  as  they  are  because  the  writer  evidently 
saw  them  as  items  in  a  series. 

la  (4)  2  lb  (Sla  2  lb) 

2.  We  always  love  those  who  admire  us, 

C  la  (A)  (4)  (4)  2  lb  (1  2) 

and  we  do  not  always  love  those  we  admire.  {La  Rochefoucauld) 

(b)  How  many  basic  patterns  are  there  in  sentence  2?  Here  is  a  clue: 
There  are  two  subordinate  clauses,  each  of  which  is  a  basic  pattern.  Who 
admire  us  is  an  adjective  clause,  modifying  the  pronoun  those.  We  admire 
is  also  an  adjective  clause;  although  it  is  unmarked  by  a  subordinator  it 
modifies  the  pronoun  those  in  the  second  half  of  the  sentence. 

We  call  this,  simply,  a  complex  sentence.  However,  if  you  find  it  useful, 
you  might  classify  it  as  compound-complex,  since  in  addition  to  two  sub¬ 
ordinate  clauses  there  are  two  basic  patterns  joined  by  the  conjunction  and. 
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note:  If  you  use  the  term  “compound-complex,”  use  it  only  for  a  sen¬ 
tence  which  has  at  least  two  clauses  joined  as  in  a  compound  sentence  and 
at  least  one  clause  that  is  clearly  a  subordinate  clause.  In  our  experience, 
most  problems  in  sentence  writing  arise  from  putting  ideas  into  subordinate 
clauses  when  you  shouldn’t,  or  failing  to  put  them  into  subordinate  clauses 
when  you  should.  Thus  we  prefer  to  draw  attention  to  the  “complex” 
nature  of  the  sentence. 

Let  us  review  the  kinds  of  sentences  in  terms  of  the  patterns  they  contain. 
We  shall  use  the  symbol  B/P  to  stand  for  any  basic  sentence  pattern,  and 
we  shall  use  S(B/P)  to  stand  for  any  subordinate  basic  pattern,  whether 
or  not  it  is  introduced  by  a  subordinator. 

Simple  sentence : 

B/P  The  guests  had  left. 

Compound  sentence : 

B/P  C  B/P  I  arrived  at  home  and  the  guests  promptly  left. 

B/P,  C  B/P  I  rushed  home,  but  the  guests  had  already  left. 

B/P;  B/P  The  guests  had  left;  their  car  was  just  pulling  out. 

Complex  sentence : 

S(B/P),  B/P  When  I  got  home,  the  guests  had  left. 

B/P,  S(B/P)  I  saw  their  car,  which  they  had  parked  down  the  block. 

B — S(B/P) — P  The  boy  who  brought  the  groceries  hit  the  back  porch 

with  his  truck. 

Notice  that  in  a  complex  sentence  the  subordinate  clause,  S(B/P),  may 
be  at  the  beginning,  at  the  end,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  main  sentence 
pattern.  (Remember,  there  might  be  more  than  one  subordinate  clause.) 


EXERCISE  14 

Here  are  two  situations: 

1.  John  and  the  new  show  2.  You  and  your  heavy 

at  the  local  theatre  load  of  homework 

(a)  Write  a  compound  sentence  linking  these  two  situations  and  using 
but  as  the  conjunction. 

(b)  Write  a  similar  compound  sentence  but  do  not  use  any  conjunction. 

(c)  Write  a  complex  sentence  with  situation  2  in  the  subordinate  clause. 

(d)  Write  a  complex  sentence  that  is  built  around  the  idea  that  John 
wants  to  do  something  and,  for  a  good  reason,  you  don’t.  Make  it  go: 

B/P  ,  but  B/P  S(B/P) 

(e)  Incorporate  both  situations  into  a  simple  sentence.  Use  a  passive 
construction.  Be  sure  you  have  included  John,  show,  you,  your  homework. 
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Review  test 

FORM  L 

(1-10)  Examine  the  following  formulas.  Copy  the  symbols  and  underline 
those  groups  of  symbols  that  form  subordinate  clauses.  State  whether  the 
underlined  group  of  symbols  would  produce  an  adjective  or  an  adverb 
clause.  If  the  symbols  could  produce  either  an  adjective  or  adverb  clause, 
say  so. 


example: 

S 

D  1  2  D 

adverb  clause 

1, 

1  2 

(a)  1 

2 

S  D  1  A 

2. 

(b)  1 

2 

D  1  S  A 

2. 

(c)  D 

1 

2  S  1  A 

2 

4. 

(d)  S 

1 

2  4  12 

D 

1. 

(e)  D 

1 

S  2  D  1 

2L 

3. 

(11-15)  Write  sentences  to  fit  formulas  (a)  to  (e)  above. 

(16-20)  Examine  the  following  sentence  carefully: 

The  young  man  who  has  not  wept  is  a  savage,  and  the  old  man  who 
will  not  laugh  is  a  fool.  ( Santayana ) 

Are  there  any  subordinate  clauses  here?  Name  them.  State  whether  they 
are  adjective  or  adverb  clauses.  State  the  kind  of  sentence. 

(21)  Are  there  any  subordinate  clauses  in  this  sentence? 

A  fool  will  always  find  a  greater  fool  to  admire  him.  ( Boileau ) 

(22-26)  Are  there  any  subordinate  clauses  here? 

Many  receive  advice;  few  profit  by  it.  ( Publilius  Syrus ) 

What  kind  of  sentence  is  it?  What  is  the  effect  on  the  reader  of  using  this 
kind  of  sentence  for  this  sort  of  comment?  Why  didn’t  the  writer  punctuate 
it  as  two  sentences?  If  he  didn’t  like  it  as  two  sentences,  why  didn’t  he  use 
a  comma  and  a  conjunction? 

(27-31)  Rewrite  the  following  sentence  as  a  Pattern  1  sentence,  but  with¬ 
out  omitting  any  of  the  pieces  of  information. 

The  short-sighted  Labrador  bit  the  decoy  duck. 

Make  as  few  changes  as  possible.  List  each  change  that  you  did  make. 
Did  you  use  an  active  or  a  passive  construction? 
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(32)  The  following  sentence  sounds  like  the  sort  of  thing  your  young 
brother  might  say  when  he  is  excited: 

(a)  I  need  the  book  for  a  history  essay,  and 

(b)  I  tried  to  get  it  at  the  public  library,  and 

(c)  the  book  wasn’t  there. 

State  what  you  think  is  wrong  with  the  sentence  as  it  is  written. 

(33-36)  Rewrite  the  sentence  in  question  (32)  according  to  these  sug¬ 
gestions:  Join  clause  (b)  and  clause  (c)  into  a  compound  sentence. 
Replace  the  conjunction  which  now  joins  them  with  one  which  better 
expresses  the  relationship  between  the  two  ideas.  Make  clause  (a)  into 
an  adjective  clause.  Which  noun  will  it  follow? 


Review  test — Form  L 
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FORM  M 


A.  As  I  thrust  my  nose  firmly  between  his  teeth,  I  threw  him  to  the 
ground  on  top  of  me.  ( Mark  Twain ) 

(1)  Is  sentence  A  simple,  compound,  or  complex? 

(2)  Give  the  pattern  of  the  first  clause. 

(3)  Give  the  pattern  of  the  second  clause. 

B.  The  girls  were  frightened  by  the  memory  of  the  accident. 

(4)  Expand  the  idea  expressed  by  the  underlined  words  in  sentence  B  into 
an  adverb  clause  and  rewrite  the  sentence  using  an  adverb  clause. 

(5)  Put  the  idea  represented  by  the  adverb  clause  you  have  just  written 
into  an  adjective  clause  and  include  the  adjective  clause  as  part  of  sentence 
C  below. 

C.  The  girls  were  very  frightened. 

D.  That  is  the  stream  where  I  caught  my  first  fish. 

(6)  Examine  sentence  D  carefully.  What  is  the  subordinate  clause? 

(7)  What  kind  of  clause  is  it? 

(8)  How  do  you  know? 

(9)  What  is  unusual  about  it? 

E.  The  city  is  well  fortified  that  has  a  wall  of  men  instead  of  brick. 

( Lycurgus ) 

(10)  Write  down  the  subordinate  clause  in  sentence  E. 

(11)  What  kind  of  clause  is  it?  (You  should  consider  the  order  in  which 
we  would  expect  to  find  these  words  in  an  ordinary  sentence.  Here  the 
writer  has  changed  the  expected  order  to  gain  emphasis.) 

(12)  What  is  unusual  about  the  subordinate  clause  as  it  appears  in  the 
original  sentence? 

(13-15)  In  your  science  classes,  the  teacher  has  been  recreating  a  famous 
experiment  in  the  history  of  chemistry.  In  discussing  the  results  of  this 
experiment,  he  said  such  things  as 

The  theory  explains  these  facts  .  .  .  , 

and  later, 

These  facts  are  explained  by  the  theory  that  .... 

Unfortunately,  some  members  of  the  class  write  in  their  reports: 

These  facts  explain  the  theory  that  .  .  .  , 
and  some  begin: 

This  theory  is  explained  by  these  facts  .... 
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Now  “facts”  don’t  explain  anything;  they  can’t.  Theories  explain  facts  by 
showing  how  the  facts  might  be  connected  or  related.  In  science,  as  in 
everything  else,  we  must  say  exactly  what  we  mean. 

Use  your  knowledge  of  sentence  structure  to  show  your  classmates  where 
they  are  using  the  wrong  construction.  They  have  the  information;  they  are 
failing  to  express  it  accurately.  Try  to  give  them  a  simple  “rule”  or 
instruction  to  help  them  keep  facts,  theory ,  and  the  verb  explain  in  their 
proper  relationship. 

(16-25)  The  class  has  just  read  a  selection  called  The  Emigrant  Train  in 
which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  describes  his  experiences  when  he  made  a 
very  uncomfortable  journey  across  Canada  by  train  in  1879.  As  part  of 
your  homework,  you  are  asked  to  state,  in  a  single  sentence,  “what  the 
selection  was  about.” 

One  of  your  friends  writes  the  following  sentence,  but  he  isn’t  very 
happy  with  it,  and  he  comes  to  you  for  help. 

This  selection  is  about  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  who  arrived  in  Canada 
on  a  ship  and  is  very  ill  and  is  being  put  on  an  emigrant  train  by 
the  immigrant  officer  and  so  he  [Robert  Louis  Stevenson]  explains 
how  his  journey  was  uncomfortable. 

Write  a  short  set  of  instructions  using  symbols,  patterns,  and  arrows  to 
show  your  friend  how  to  rewrite  and  revise  his  horrible  sentence.  Show 
him  the  ideas  he  can  discard,  and  indicate  any  new  material  he  might 
include. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  direction.  As  the  sentence  is  written,  he  is 
wasting  the  first  subject  and  verb  position  in  the  first  clause.  You  might 
say  to  him:  Either  get  rid  of  any  mention  of  the  selection,  or  put  it  in 
a  prepositional  phrase.  You  might  show  this  something  like  this: 


()Ut) 


is  aboutJRobert  Louis  Stevenson 


In  this  selection,  Robert  .  .  .  . 


When  you  have  written  out  your  instructions,  set  down  the  sentence  you 
hope  he  will  write. 
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